* We stand before the secret of the world, there where being passes into appearance and unity Into varicty.’’—Emerson, 
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Thinking in the Keart, 
Or, 
Easy Lessons in Realization. 
By Kate Atkinson Boehme. 
| Lesson VII. 


‘As Man passes from his God-centre to 
his human circumference of tangible and 
visible expression he is subject to certain 
laws which distort that expression. To 
use an old simile, he is like a straight 
stick which appears crooked when plunged 
in running water. He is living a dual ex- 
“perience, that of a true and an untrue life. 
Be the two he vacillates as a traveler 
who is at home in neither. The untrue 
‘life is a necessity and a part of expression, 

essential to it as the vapors which lie 
veen us and the sun and equally illu- 
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ligence. When his field of vision becomes 
the subjective realm he is encompassed by 
another restrictive but ever widening hori- 
zon, which at last becomes co-extensive 
with Being itself and is one with the Cos- 
mie Consciousness. 

In our diagram, the star of manifesta- 
tion, I have drawn an inner star to repre- 
sent the true life. Between it and the 
outer limit lies the field of the untrue life, 
the ephemeral, the changeful. ‘While the 
consciousness remains within this field it is 
subject to the illusions which it accepts as 
real. Here disease reigns, doubt and fear 
prevail, fleeting pleasure is followed swift 
by pain and loss, spurious love obtains with 
its heartaches and its jealous pangs. This 
is indeed the country in which the prodi- 
gal son found himself when, far away from 
the Father’s house, he fed upon the husks. 

When the human consciousness passes 
from this outer sphere into the inner state 
of Being it is making the return to the 
Father’s house where plenty abounds and 
where hunger is unknown, but it will not 
seek that house until hunger grows intense 
and the fact is borne in upon it that the 
husks contain no nourishment. Not until 
all things fail in the far country does it re- 
turn to its home. 

Wherever this spark of awareness is 
alight, there the Ego knows itself. When 
it is alight in the outer field, in the space 
between the inner star and the outer, then 
the Ego is only conscious of a weak and 
lowly conditioned self, separate from its 
source of existence, but when alight in the 
inner field then it knows its true life and 
becomes cognizant of its great powers. 

When consciousness enters the inner 
field, and takes up its position there, it 
does not lose its hold on the outer field, but 
reaches forth and commands it as an outly- 
ing territory in which it does not care to 
dwell, but into which it may make excur- 
sions at will as its lord and governor. It 
has thus lost nothing and has gained much. 
It has found a better country in which 
there are facilities for fertilizing or carry- 
ing new life into the old. Now when it 
goes forth it is not as the Prodigal, but as 
the Prince. It finds the husk, but the ker- 
nel is within. 

As I have said before, the true life has 
been operative all the while, but there has 
been no consciousness of that life—and 
here let me make a distinction be- 
tween consciousness and life. I will 
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only say that consciousness is the 
knowledge of life. While there can 


be no consciousness without life there 
ean be life without consciousness, or, in 
other words, there may be life without a 
knowledge of itself. Most of you can re- 
member the time when as a child you had 
no knowledge of your self. I can dis- 
tinctly remember the hour when a knowl- 
edge of self came tome. It dawned some- 
what cruelly, for an angry playmate crit- 
icised me most unpleasantly. She told me 
that I had a large mouth, and although I 
did not know the merit or demerit of such 
a possession, something in her tone con- 
veyed a strong suspicion of demerit. For 
the first time I looked at myself in the 
glass critically. The survey gave me no 
actual knowledge, but I was a wretched 
child. ‘A poor little Eve had tasted of the 
fruit growing on the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil and was straightway 
driven from Eden. 

After a time my mother noticed that 
whenever I was called into the drawing- 
room to be presented to callers I covered 
my mouth with my hand, and she said: 
“Katie, don’t do that. It is very awk- 
ward.” Here was a double grief. I not 
only had a large mouth, but I was also 
very awkward, but with the larger grief 
came a larger consciousness of Self. I be- 
came very thoughtful, my mind being a 
ground of debate as to whether it were bet- 
ter to disguise the large mouth or appear 
very awkward. Evidently it was a choice 
of two evils and not a good in sight. The 
good was to come later as the introspection 
grew deeper when I looked not at the 
mouth or any ungraceful action, but at 
that which had been hidden and so far un- 
discovered. 

Then introspection touched the subjec- 
tive self and went on until it reached the 
inmost subjective or the true life. I have 
used the personal illustration to show in a 
way how the passage occurs and also to 
prove that consciousness—the human con- 
sciousness of course I mean—has its first 
awakening in the outer or objective mind, 
thence moving to the inner or subjective 
mind and finally to the inmost or spiritual 
Self which always moves and acts in the 
true life, but is not conscious of itself as 

so doing. 

We are driven by lash and spur out of 
ignorance into wisdom, out of error into 
truth, out of illusion into reality. Suffer- 


ing and unrest are the goads which drive 
uson. They can not touch the real Self. 
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angel who is ever after to brighten your 
life with its glorious presence. 

And when you have found the true life, 
and the angel and the shrine, you need not 
withdraw from the illusions in the outer 
court of the temple. Seek them if you 
will, but take them at their actual value, 
So will your sorrows be lighter, your joys 
higher and your loves stronger and truer, 

You lose nothing by going into the Im- 
personal. On the contrary, you gain all. 


Minister Refuses Half-rate Ticket, 


The Rev. Arthur Creasy, of Oswego, 
Kans., stated from his pulpit Sunday morn- 
ing, March 18th, “The world’s need is 
Christian manliness ` 

“Knowing this, I shall no longer ride 
on railroads for half fare; what is good 
enough for you is sufficient for me. Please 
do not discount goods to me because I am 
a preacher. I ought to pay my taxes and 
my church should not be exempt. 

“Christ did not borrow, beg, beseech His 
bread; but bought it like other men. If 
I am His follower, I will pay my way as 
He did. 

“Men tell us divine healing has ceased, 
I deny this; for, to grant this is to admit 
that Christ has changed. But God says 
Christ is changeless. All healing is divine. 
God will cure you and me, if we believe. 
Dear friends, for four long years your 
hearty support and the prompt kindness of 
your treasurer have enabled me to do busi- 
ness on a cash basis. I fear none; but stand 
in the power of my own manhood alone. 

“Heaven is in me, or heaven is not. 

“T hate double-faced diplomacy, and so 
did Ohrist. But I love true manhood and 
true womanhocd, and so does Christ. I 
shall teach to-day what I believe, though I 
change to-morrow.”—Oswego Independ- 
ent. 


Christmas Thouabts, 


Whenever the Christmas season 
Lends luster and peace to the year, 

And the ling-long-ling of the bells that ring 
Tell only of joy and cheer, 

I hear in their sweet wild music 
These words, and I hold them true: 

“The Christ who was born on Christmas morn, 
Did only what you can do.” 


Each soul that has breath and being 
Is touched with Heaven's own fire; 
Each living man is part of the plan 
To lift the world up higher. 
No matter how narrow your limits, 
Go forth and make them broad! 
You are every one, the daughter or son— 
Crown Prince or Princess of God. 


Have you sinned? It is only an error— 
Your spirit is pure and white; 
Tt is truth’s own ray and will find its way 
Back into the path of right. 
Have you failed? It is only in seeming— 
triumph will come at length. 
You = born to succeed—you will have what 


u need, 
If a vill but believe in your strength. 


No matter how poor your record— 
Christ lives in the heart of you, 
And e shadows will roll up and off from 


our soul, 

It you will but own this true. 
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Wheeler Wilcox, in The ‘Light. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Question. Some of the writers -in the 
New Thought say there is no high nor low 
in the expression of Love. What do you 
say about it? 

Answer, Why, I say that wherever there 
is expression there must be high and low. 
There could not be expression without such 
distinction. We have high and low notes 
in the scale of music, and also in the gamut 
of Being. What makes the ditference?— 
for there is a difference. Well, it is in the 
rate of vibration. You know a musical 
tone has its source in a mere concussion, 
such as the tap one may make upon a bit 
of paper. Subject that paper to a force 
which shall multiply that tap into many 
and you have tone with a certain pitch or 
level. Increase the velocity of those taps, 
crowding more into a second of time, and 
you have a higher pitch or level. Increase 
the velocity still more and your tone as- 
cends the scale or gamut of sound, only 
stopping when you have reached the limit 
in velocity. Given a greater velocity and 
you will have a higher sound than any you 
have so far experienced, and so on, and up 
into the ethers, where we can imagine a ve- 
locity and a sound far beyond our present 
capability for producing or hearing. Our 
base may be the summit of spheres below 
us, our summit the base of spheres above. 

Tnherent in the mind is something which 
pronounces upon these tones, calling them 
high or low. This we call inherent, intui- 
tive or transcendental knowledge. Were 
we not in possession of this knowledge the 
outer world would appeal to us in vain. We 
could not interpret its existence or its ef- 
fect upon us in terms of mind, and life 
upon this planet would be a chaos of mean- 
ingless sights and sounds. By means of 
this transcendental knowledge we reduce 
the chaos to cosmos or order. 

This you see, do you not? Well, by the 
same law of mind we pronounce upon some 
expressions of Love as high, and upon oth- 
ers as low. We say of the man who in- 
dulges his senses at the expense of the 
higher and finer feelings, that he grovels in 
the mire of sensuality. Here again we ap- 
peal to intuitive knowledge as to what are 
the higher and finer feelings. This is a 
knowledge prior to exper ience, and we call 
it, in consequence, a priori knowledge, in 
distinction from a posteriori knowledge, 
which comes subsequent to, and because of, 
experience. Were it not for a priori knowl- 
edge we could not imagine or formulate 
any ideal in advance of its realization, and 
thought would cease to create its likeness 
on the external plane. 

Based on this a priori knowledge is our 
gamut of Love in all its manifestations 


- from its beginning in the physical or sense 


plane up into the blue ether, where it 
eludes our present power of vision until, 
drawn by our aspiration, we wrest its for- 
mula from the heights and actualize it in 
our daily living. 

Purity and Holiness are not mere words. 
Neither are they extraneous conditions 
forced upon us from without, as the result 
of belief and tradition. We recognize 
purity in the diamond, in the clear running 
brook, in the sky above us, but we do not 
see it in the mud; and yet the mud may 
have for an ingredient the purest water, 
becoming impure throngh its admixture 


a with earth. On the other hand, a murky 


i figuid may precipitate its residuum and be- 
‘come pure, sparkling and clear in conse- 


Color, too, may be pure or impure. By 
mixing of the earth shade (brown) we 
lessen its native purity, making it muddy 
f or unclean. Color has its values, too, as 
| the artist will tell you. It has its scale or 
+ gaint, each color tone corresponding to a 
sound vibration, high lights 
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are sending me evil thoughts. As a conse- 
quence, 1 am ill in mind and body. Isn't 
this black magic? If so, how can 1 protect 
myself from its baleful effects t 

Answer. Do you not remember the 
story of Stradellaf You know he was 
Singing when the assassins approached him 
with daggers drawn, but when they 
reached the aura which surrounded the 
singer they fell back powerless. You cau 
surround yourself with just such an aura. 
It is better than a guard of soldiers and 
wholly impenetrable to shafts of malice. 
Do not allow yourself to dwell upon the 
possibility of evil thoughts being directed 
toward you. Put the idea wholly out of 
your mind. Live in an atmosphere of love, 
and nothing can harm you. ‘There is a 
phase in the study of the oceult in which 
you are susceptible to influences of this 
sort, but it is a phase soon outgrown. 

‘There is another phase in which you feel 
that every one is drawing upon you and de- 
pleting your force. Some occultist tells 
you that. you must sit with your feet and 

to close your circuit when- 
ever you are in a street car, or in a crowd, 
or in the presence of a diseased or unhappy 
person, and you do it for a while. But you 
outgrow this, too, and the great and gener- 
ous heart in you, opening itself to the Infi- 
nite on one side and to the suffering ones 
of earth on the other, gives out a living 
force and is fed continually with a new 
supply. 

Whenever I see people in either of these 
transitional states, in which they fear the 
thoughts of others or the loss of vitality 
through contact with a fellow-creature, [I 
smile, for 1 know what an illusion itis. 1 
know, beeause I have passed through it 


myself. 

The fact is, 1 smile at a good many 
things in myself and others. We have 
made life altogether too solemn. One 
would suppose we were in the eleventh 
hour and at the stroke of twelve an irrevo- 
eable doom was to swoop down upon us. 

Not long ago I had a talk with a Good 
Theosophist, and he said: “We have no 
time to lose. We should begin without a 
moment's delay to live the higher life or 
we may be lost.” “Why,” said I, “this is 
a new version of Theosophy. I thought 
the real man could not be lost. Is it not 
the Divine monad, and does not this monad 
have quite a long trip of it from the atom 
to man without losing its way, and can you 
not trust it to go on? You say, too, that 
it is indestructible, x I do not see much 
danger for it anyway.” Waiving the argu- 
ment neatly the Good Theosophist said 
mournfully, “Oh, but think of the time 
are tos Lie tong If you do not 

through which you are 


secking 
my youth up, and am so glad I have found 
it at last. Once I was told that it consisted 
in saying bad words about the Holy Ghost, 
and in the Sbeas of my youthful 
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could be adjusted, or if he did, he did not 
eay, but continued to reiterate sadiy his 
previous asserucn about the irrevocable 
waste of tune. l endeavored to cheer him 
by menton of the cons and cons af ime at 
his disposal; I even hinted at an eternity in 
wiuch time should be no more, and what 
difference did it make anyhow, whether we 
threw it all away then, or a little at a time 
now, Just as the fancy seizal us | was 
sorry for him, and he is such a good man, 
too. He is ack now, and I dou t wonder. 
But it wasn't Theosophy that made him 
sick. It was the orthodox tradition which 
he was trying to lug into it. That, coupied 
with remorse over the time he bad ruth- 
lesly wasted upon me. 

Well, 1 have diverged somewhat from 
the answer to the lust question, but was 
urged on by my desire to shake people out 
of their unnaturally solemn views of life. 
There are too many who look through a 
glass darkly, through a smoked glass, thick 
with the soot and grime of past ages. 

Suppose we throw away the giass and 
look straight at life in all its clear and beau- 
tiful coloring. How glorious the vision! 


When Minds Hre Brightest. 


Research proves that the human mind 
is at its fullest power between the ages of 
forty and sixty. Swift was fifty-nine 
when his brain gave birth to “Gulliver's 
Travels,” and John Stuart Mill fifty-six 
when his essay on “Utilitarianism” was 
published, although his “Liberty” was 
written three years previously. 

Sir Walter Scott was forty-four when 
his “Waverly” made its appearance, and 
nearly all those stories which have con- 
ferred lasting fame upon him were com- 
posed after the age of forty-six. 

Milton’s mind rose to its highest capac- 
ity when the blind poet was between fifty- 
four and fifty-nine. It was at this period 
of his existence that he offered to the 
world “Paradise Lost.” 

Cowper had turned the half-century 
when he wrote “The Task” and “John 
Gilpin,” and Defoe was within two years 
of sixty when he published his wonderful 
“Robinson Crusoe.” 

Every reader and history critic will ad- 
mit that of all Thomas Hood's works the 
two which stand pre-eminent are “The 
Song of the Shirt” and “The Bridge of 
Sighs.” Yet these were written at the age 
of forty-six. 

Darwin’s “Origin of Species” was 
evolved by the philosopher when he had 
reached his half-century and his “Descent 
of Man” when twelve years older. 

Longfellow wrote “Hiawatha” at forty- 
eight, and Oliver Wendell Holmes gave 
us “Songs in Many Keys” when he had 
passed his fifty-fifth birthday. 

George Eliot was near her fiftieth year 
when she wrote “Middlemarch,” and this 
was succeeded by that powerful book, 
“Daniel Deronda.” 

Bacon’s greatest work took fifty-nine 
years to mature, and Grote’s “History of 
Greece” some ia years longer.—San 
Francisco Chronicl 


“I was as a gem concealed; 
Me my burning ray revealed.” 
—Koran. 
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Editorial Notes and Reviews. 


Harry Gaze, the editor of “Physical Im- 
mortality,” has just sent me a new book of 
his entitled “How to Live Forever.” It is 
a strong book and full of suggestion. It 
stirs and uplifts, and what better can be 
said of a book or a writer. Send to Harry 
Gaze, Oakland, Cal. Price $1.00. 


There is a movement on foot for a new 
Metaphysical Centre. Plans are not yet 
formulated, but at the earliest possible mo- 
ment they will be given in The Radiant 
Centre. A college, hotel and cottages are 
alli in prospect, and the location is one of 
the loveliest in the country and very cen- 
tral. It is to be a perfect El Dorado, as 
you will see. I have not a hand in the 
project, but expect to identify myself with 
it as I am happy to do with all good work. 


Erastus C. Gaffield, of Boston, has writ- 
ten a nd presented to the Order of the 
À Rose, of which he is a member, a 

book E “A Series of Meditations.” 


These meditations are upon the ethical 
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MAN'S DESTINY IS AKBITRARILY RULED 
BY THE LAWS OF NATURE AND NA- 
TURE’S GOD—DISEASE MAY BE 
CURED, BUT NOT DESTINY. 

In the Radiant Centre for August, Kate At- 
kinson Boehme makes a great effort to show 
that man’s destiny is in his own hands from 
start to finish. But like every other reasoner 
upon that line of thought, she does not deal 
with the facts of man’s origin and experience. 
These she ignores and falls back upon the 
baseless conceptions of her mind. She thinks 
it is an arbitrary soul-crushing tyranny for 
man to be reduced to a mere automaton. Her 
attitude before the facts of the universe is 
similar to that of the late Madame Blavatsky; 
it is one of rebellion instead of humility. Her 
whole effort is to try to explain away facts, 
not to recognize them. She despises the 
automaton doctrine, which can not logically 
be explained away, and makes herself ridicu- 
lous by ignorantly asserting the self-control 
of human beings over their origin and destiny. 
Being, she says, includes all there is and 
there can be nothing outside of it. By “noth- 
ing outside” of being, we suppose she means 
that there is nothing that can control it. We 
can tell her of a certainty that she is often 
controlled both within and without, and that 
her being is often obliged to do that which 
it would not. If we had the privilege of being 
elosely associated with her daily life, we could 
easily point out in detail where that alleged 
god-like being of hers has to secumb to cir- 

cumstances. 

Her being includes all that there is of Kate 
Atkinson Boehme, but not all that there is 
of universal law, There are other beings in 
the world which prove to her that her being 
is not “all there is,” and which arbitrarily 
force her to give in a little to them. She 
admits that man is ignorant of his destiny, 
and yet she argues that he shaped it. She 
argues as if a captain shaped the course of 
his ship without a knowledge of navigation. 

Although she despises the automaton idea 
of man, she unwittingly makes him an un- 
conscious automaton, working out his own 
destiny. She has made it evident to all intelli- 
gent people that she is yet in the zigzag 
calf-path so ably pictured by Charlotte Per- 
kins Stetson, in our last issue. It is much 
nobler to acknowledge the facts of the uni- 
verse than to try to argue them away. 

Our readers must understand that we do 
not argue the automaton doctrine in the sense 
of the definition given by Webster, Although 
every act of man is in accordance with his 
will, yet his voluntary actions are just as 
automatic as the involuntary motions of a 
mechanical machine. The only difference is, 
man is a conscious automaton. When a man 
wills to act, he is caused to do so by some 
circumstance, and he senses his action; when 
a mechanical machine acts it is caused to do 
so by the power which drives it, and it does 
not sense what it does. Man is made to du 
as he does by the combine which nature 
forced into his being, and a mechanical ma- 
chine is made to perform its functions by the 
combine which a mechanic forced into its con- 
Man is not a senseless automaton; 
he is one that can enjoy and suffer. Nothing 
but a metaphysical exception can be taken 
against the automaton doctrine; it is as plain 
as day that man moves as he is moved. Let 
Kate Atkinson Boehme show to the contrary 
if she can. 

If man’s origin, career and destiny were in 
his own hands, he would not be the helpless 
victim that he is to all that now annoys. He 
is always fighting against his fate, yet often 
running into the arms of that which he does 
not want. Let every man and woman speak 
the truth to his neighbor, if it is not always 


pleasant. It is time for lying to cease. Let 
all of our cotemporaries be radiant with 


truth. She that relys upon what the ancients 
have said, without due consideration, is sure 


to come to grief in an argument. 


We wish to call Kate's attention to the fact 
that every prominent sect in the world has 
made great efforts to maintain its theories, 
expecting to reach a goal, or destiny, which 
its adherents have marked out, but science 
is fast breaking all the images which have 
been set up, and not one of the sectarian con- 
ceptions will ever be realized. The Indian's 
happy hunting ground, the Mahommedan’s 
polygamous harem, the Spiritualist’s spirit 
realm, the Christian’s heaven for believers 
only, the Atheist’s everlasting sleep, and the 
Agnostict’s don't know, will all have to give 
way to the destiny which Nature is slowly, 
but surely, working out. 


In his headlines Mr. White makes the 
ustonishing assertion that disease may be 
cured, but not destiny. He evidently re- 
gards destiny as a form of disease and an 
incurable form at that. If destiny is a 
disease and imposed upon us by the laws 
of nature, and nature’s God, why we are in 
a fix, to be sure, and it is just possible that 
with this view of the situation Mr, White 
may be responsible for some of the melan- 
choly horoscopes which have saddened the 
hearts of mankind. I hope not! 

In The Radiant Centre for August I 
made use of a little diagram by which I 
attempted to show that man came from 
Godhood down into wormhood and is now 
retracing his steps. Of course if he start- 
ed as a worm, with no God in him, and a 
great God above him, ruling him arbitrari- 
ly, he is too poor a thing to bother much 
about anyhow. His horoscope is not even 
worth casting. 

If it is possible for Mr. White to be mis- 
taken, it may be in the supposition that 
there can be beings which are not included 
in one all-comprehensive Being. In my 
diagram, which was in the shape of a star, 
I made the centre of the star stand for the 
one inclusive Being and the rays proceed- 
ing from that centre stand for the beings, 
apparently separate but really united. 
Not united in the external expression, but 
in the one spiritual life at the centre. It 
is in this sense only that I say man controls 
his destiny, because he is and always has 
been centred in Godhood. That he has 
forgotten what he once planned, does not 
weaken the argument in the least. And 
yet I do not mean that man in a state of 
Godhood planned or outlined a destiny, as 
I might say I will do thus and so to-mor- 
row, but rather that by virtue of what I 
am to-day there is but one course open to 
me to-morrow. Because of my inherent 
characteristics, because I am what I am, is 
my course shaped and not because of ver- 
bal dictum from God or man. 


Mr. White claims that were he to look 
into my daily life he would see that I am 
often controlled within and without and 
that my being is often obliged to do that 
which it would not. I doubt if Mr. White 
would see anything of the kind, for I am at 
peace with the Cosmos. All is as I would 
have it! 


As to bolstering my arguments upon the 
wisdom of the ancients, I am willing to do 
that if the bolster is what I want 

But Mr. White, the Astrologer, must 
know thst he is reclining upon a somewhst 
musty and ancient bolster in the form of 
Astrology, recently unearthed and aerated, 
but a little bit stuffy still. 

Well, Mr. White may kneel to the stars 
if be will, while we hobnob with the Gods. 


| 


operation. h 
= After understanding comes submission, 
i cem we choose to call that quality 


THE RADIANT CENTRE 5 
The Mind Cure of Nervousness. 


Dr. H. C. Sawyer, 
California. 
The brain is the largest nervous organ, 
mind the most important nervous function, 
and the mental aspects of nervousness of- 
ten outweigh all others. The tendencies of 
nervous mind are to oversensitiveness, te 
exalted self-fceling, to contraction of the 
field of consciousness, to alterations of ac- 
vity an orb 5 fixed 
ideas, aod mened acifconre, These Bumped out and vlna by Favorable cir 
mental states often require care as much as aap f na RRE ET 
= e growth of these new generations of cells 
pain or sleeplessness. to the best advantage. It is thus slow, al- 
One of the first mental helps to eure is though it seldom takes as long to grow out 
understanding—of the meaning of symp- of a nervous weakness as it did to grow 
toms and of the nature of cure. The idea into it. The patient's part is to cooperate 
of patient and physician often differ great- with the physician, and be patient. His at- 
ly upon these points. The patient's inter- titude, as Dr. Beard said, should be that of 
pretation of the meaning cf what he feels & Voyager who resigns himself to the cap- 
is often erroneous. His subjective point of tain and does not look for the further shore 
view exaggerates the significance of morbid until the time comes Dr. Mitchell, too, 
sensations, Fatigue, pain, head feelings, im one of his books, advises against con- 
morbid fears, often mean different things ‘tantly “digging up our syinptoms to see if 
to patient and physician. And even phy- they are better.” i 
sicians ill in this way lose the power of es- A third trait to be cultivsted is fortitude. 
timating the value of what they feel. There The feelings of nervousness are hard to 
is an old quarrel, too, between subjective bear and crave expression and sympathy. 
and objective—the patient feels it, but the Yet the habit of talking of our “feelings” 
doctor can not. So that in the beginning, TW out of all reason, md spoils many a 
physician and patient are often in the posi- bome life. A hypochandriac has been de- 
tion of Thoreau’s two laborers—“they fined as one who feels, and makes others 
stood very near together in the field, but feel, pain. Said a daughter once, with 
the things which they knew were very far Some reason, “When mamma has a pain in 
apart.” Then some effort must be made to _ her toe, the rest of us have to ache all over. 
understand one another. A wise physician We all ought to speak as little as possible 
will try to understand and enter into the Of our pains The number of those who 
sufferings of his patient. On the other e interested in them is probably fewer 
hand, his objective tests must finally decide than we suppose. Besides, the frequent ex- 
what the meaning of these PETETA really pressions of our discomforts intensifies onr 
is. A physician very often has not merely consciousness of them, and exalts our ca- 
to instruct, but to convince a sick mind in Pity for suffering. The consciousness of 
the facts. Successful teaching is often an pain sometimes becomes habitual; the rem- 
Cuesta core. “He told nme the mme iniscent or hallucinatory pains of chronic 
thing you did,” said one patient, “but he invalidiem are very hard to manage. So 
did not make me understand them.” A the solicitous inquiry, “How do you feel to- 
little primer of ten or twelve lessons on the day, dear?” so kindly meant, olten repeat- 
life and activities of a nerve-cell might be €d, does harm. It is a suggestion, a re- 
planned that would start many cures aright. minder, a temptation, and, z far, a psyebic 
“The educational method” in use in some poison: The wise invalid will rather ex- 
sanitariums aims to establish mutual under- hibit the spirit breathed in Marston’s lines: 
standing, and through it confidence and co- 


larger, juster, saner view than is possible 
to a sick mind. 

Then comes patience. In most cases 
nervous disease is 2 growth, and cure must 
be an outgrowth. Sometimes the set of 
nervecells which one has can never be 
made to act differently. But the hie of 
these cells is limited; they give way to their 
offspring; a new generation comes on, and 
with it (as with society) our hope lies 
Every man’s nervous system is a current of 
cells that may become shrunken and de 
graded by ill-usage or misfortune and 


San Francisco, 


“Not gentle was my war with Chance, and yet 
I borrowed no man’s sword; alone I drew 
And gaye my slain fit burial out of view; 

In secret places I and sorrow met; 

So when you count my sins do not forget 
To say I taxed not any one of you.” 


patient-mind that unloads itself of care. 
persons find it hard to yield them- 
s. Experienced patients, The physician has three psychic uses in 
io have had to do with many doctors, are relation to morbid feelings. First, to ex- 
to be somewhat skeptical of medical plain the meaning of them; second, to lis- 
lom. Some patients “try” a physician ten to them when they must find expres- 
her than trust him; others like to hold sion; third, to advise against, or even to 
as. But the sense of responsibility, “authoritatively stop, the talk of them where 
e, which self-care often main- “this seems to be an evil. 
adverse factor in nervous Ù Another psychic remedy is calmness. 
Tt is a conscious and sub-conscious 3 The nervous brain is overresponsive; emo- 
depresses the mind, shrinks ` tion (sensibility to ideas) overwhelms rea- 
hinders nerve nutrition. ` son and self-control. Little causes, entirely 
trust his physician all _- inadequate in themselves, evoke a storm of 
have to trust esl peti 7 excitement, irascibility, anger. At such 
vator man, the rail- times a violent disturbance of the brain cir- 
he physician to whom we ~ culation occurs. A tidal wave of blood 
will generally try eesti ban repeh and commits a 
a to consider every- true physical assault upon the weakened 
individual Bes brain cells or a siden coatiantion equally 
and to take a violent, shuts off the supply of blood. The 


habit of getting excited over small sings is is 
sige eee and psychieally, to 


i the nervous. 


S e e P RA 
Sort ay E aire moak of vo ap. 
pear in anger. 
One of the greatest psychic remedies is 
practice all the cheerfulness, courage and 
soph; ial eln the habit of 
rry. Worry may be defined as a sus- 
ed depressing emotion within the sphere 
ood. pee tyes olen narvepoit 
to external troubles. 


n the way of idea- 
Dodam life and 
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“What though thy name by no sad lips be 
spoken 
And no fond heart shall keep thy memory 


green? 
Thou yet shall leave 
token, 
Por earth is not as though thou ne'er hadst 
been.” 


Third, in the world’s work. We are a 
human family 1,418,000,000 strong. All 
men desire certain things of which the sup- 
ply is insufficient. Atter all that is to be 
said of energy and ability it is still a world 
of chance. A man may deserve success 
without achieving it, and when he has done 
his best he can do no more. It may be 
that our ill-success is necessary to the integ- 
rity of things. If all men had opportunity 
the world might move too fast. 

The knowledge of poverty, too, is in one 
sense privileged; lifelong prosperity can 
never know the world, nor its friends, nor 
have the deep affection that grows out of 
sympathy and sacrifice. 

Fourth, in society. The experiences of 
poverty are humiliating, but a man of spirit 
will never lose his self-respect. Class dis- 
tinctions, and castes shrink in a large view 
of things. We are all human creatures 
making the journey together; we should 
reverence our elder brothers in wisdom and 
yirtue; we should cherish our younger and 
weaker ones and never forget that we, too, 
are members in a great family. Each has 
his place, his service, that is necessary to 
the good of all, and no sense of servility nor 
consciousness of degradation can touch a 
man’s larger thought. 


thine own enduring 


“Above the clouds, upon the mountain-tops 
The sun is shining and the air is still.” 


And there are calm heights that every 
man’s thought may climb to and find dis- 
traction from worry and a sort of peace. 
But if one must worry, a good way is to do 
it twelve hours on and twelve off. One can 
keep it up longer so and do a better quality 
of worrying besides, 


"Shines the past age, the next with hope is 


seen, 
‘To-day slinks poorly off between.” 


“I know by my own experience and by 
the experience of many others,” says Ham- 


erton, “that the provision for our happi- 


even in this world, is most abundant, 
that we can generally enjoy it on two 
conditions; the first of which is that we 


learn to accept contentedly a sort of felic- 
ity, which 


does not correspond with our 
tions of what ought to be, and the 
id th t we make the best of ‘the pres- 
without requiring of it that it shall be 
ure also.” So one way is to try and 
our troubles somewhat as a matter of 
to open our minds to the hun- 
es of innocent enjoyment that 
us. 
ous persons, too, are greatly 
association with sane and 
. The idea of having health 
as disease is often realized 
Many nervous per- 
j us, oversensitive 
Las they can alone. Let 
ly spirit into church, 
here natural, kindly 
uch a course would 
ties of many a nervous 


Finally, work is a great saving force for 
the nervous, as it is for others. ‘The ideal 
cure of many persons is to pass one or more 
years in an unbroken round of treatment. 
Such a course would often fix the disease 
instead of removing it. The mental habit 
that grows out of nervous weakness often 
becomes the worst thing about it, and the 
one that calls for cure the most. Idleness 
invites self-feeling; action inhibits it. 
There are mental climates, too; that of in- 
validism is depressing in the extreme. 
Whenever the thought of disease becomes 
dominant we need a mental change even 
more than a physical one. Nervous troubles 
are bad enough of themselves, without 
spoiling our minds. 

How few of us, even in health, exhibit 
self-sanity? A statue, symbolic of our 
thought would, it is to be feared, exhibit 
some sad deformities. Yet mental balance, 
serenity, cheerfulness, courage, character, 
all that we admire in others, is largely a 
matter of proportionate thought. It comes 
from filling in one’s time rightly—from the 
wise choice of places, things and people. 
Self-care, work, play, social intercourse 
make up a day. ‘The nervous mind fre- 
quently-needs to limit self-care, and to bal- 
ance it by other and more wholesome ac- 
tivities —Forward Movement Herald. 


Che Pagan Christmas. 
Despite the exquisite embroidery of po- 
etry, myth and legend with which Christ- 
mas has been decorated by the Christian 
world, it is nevertheless a pagan festival, 
and is undoubtedly the oldest one of the 
race. It was intended to commemorate 
the re-birth of the sun, and in every land 
where winter locks up the earth with icy 
bars is a season of mirth and rejoicing, In 
those lands where there is no winter there 
never was a Christmas except by adoption, 
and in the Southern hemisphere, what 
slight suggestions of the festival are found 
point not to the winter solstice, December 
22d, but to the summer one in June. Orig- 
inally, the festival meant the birth of the 
year, or in other words, it combined what 
we have divided into the modern Christmas 
and New Year’s Day. This division re- 
sulted not from any ecclesiastical action, as 
has been often argued, but from the inabil- 
ity of our ancestors to measure time with 
any success. 
The first clock of the primitive man was 
the moon, and the very word month is a 
living illustration of the importance of the 
satellite. In nearly every language the 
two words, moon and month, are either va- 
riations of the same root, the same word, or 
else closely interrelated terms. Beyond 
the month were the four seasons, and the 
four seasons made the year. Ages must 
have passed away before the northern races 
obtained any definite conception of the re- 
lation of lunar to solar time. Even then 
their first knowledge was so vague as to be 
of but little use. In one country an extra 
month was inserted into the year according 
to the pleasure of the king or the high 
priest; in another country, extra days were 
inserted, and in still others, interacting 
cycles were constructed whose only merit 
was that in the course of a half century 
they kept time well balanced. Even to- 
day in the Mongolian lands the cycle is al- 
most as important as the year, 


If the calendar of Obrietendom could be 
remade New Years and Christmas Day 
placed on December 224. It is 
then thet the sun changes its course and 
the nights begin to grow eborter. 

It took our own race more than a centu- 
ry to adopt the Gregorian calendar, and 


at least a 
by a single 
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and of the Moon god of Chaidea. Similar 
ceremonies were employed in many parts 
of Northern India and in Burmsh. In 
China the record ies clean of buman blood 
from the very frst. Nevertheless, it ix 
probable that animal and even human mc- 
rifices were employed in devil and ancestor 
worship prior to the reign of Hwang-Ti. 

The fset that Obristmas is essentially a 
child of the cold climate justifies the stu- 
dent in believing that all races celebrating 
the duy must have come from the North or 
else have been conquered at some time by 
a Northern race. This we know to have 
been the case with the Chinese and the 
Burmese. They came originally from 
what is now Mongolia, if not from Siberia. 
The Aryan conquerors of India entered 
that land from some territory much far- 
ther to the North. Although we know 
but little of the prehistorie career of the 
Semitic races, it is probable that they 
moved down into the fertile valleys of the 
Euphrates and Tigris from the temperate 
country in the neighborhood of Armenia. 

Although Christmas is classified as a re- 
ligious festival, yet most of its features be- 
long to the pre-Christian period. The 
mistletoe is sacred to Baldir. The punch 
bowl, the yule log, the Christmas tree, the 
pine boughs and the holly wreaths were in 
use centuries before Christ. The feasting 
and inordinate use of stimulants are as old 
as the hills, and only the church services 
and the name of the day show any change 
in its pagan character. 
MARGHERITA ARLINA HAMM, 

In Boston Ideas. 


Che Law of Attraction. 


An inherent tendency exists in each and 
every thing, in varying degrees, to draw to 
itself each and every other thing. Every 
movement is in the direction of the great- 
est attraction. ‘There is no Law of Repul- 
sion. One thing draws away from anoth- 
er only to the extent that it moves toward 
a greater power of attraction exerted from 
an opposite direction. Through a maryel- 
lous lacework of vibrations each thing at- 
tracts and is attracted by, every other 

ing. These vibrations are so beautiful- 
ly related that in their wondrous diversity 
they constitute a unity and establish infi- 
nite harmony. In order that things may 
be kept apart, a universal power of attrac- 
tion is absolutely essential. 

EUGENE DEL MAR, 
Tn Mental Science. 


As Young As Ever. 


Oh, who'd commit the folly 

Of dwelling with dull care 
And wooing melancholy 

With Christmas in the air? 
Sing truthfully and youthfully 
The songs of ages sung; 
Tho’ winter's cold and earth is old, 
The race is always young! 


A GREAT PREMIUM OFFER! 

You want The Radiant Centre! I: wil! help 
you in every way. Is ie good for you to grt into 
vibration with the elements of success which it 
represente. lte sdijor is s euceessfal women, not 
through CHANCE, but through an exact science 
which you can learo, You will learn it in The 
Radiant Centre. 


A STRONG TREATMENT FOR SUCCESS 
will be given to you free of charge upon receipt of 
$1.00 for eubscription. 


Premium Offer. 


We wish to thank our many friends and 
subscribers for the renewal of subserip- 
tions, which are still coming by every mail, 
each accompanied by some word of com- 
mendation. 


All back numbers to date are exhausted. 


Mr. J. C. F. Grumbine is with us again, 
addressing large and enthusiastic aud- 
iences Sunday morning and evening in the 
Masonic Temple, and teaching private 
classes during the week. On Monday and 
Thursday evenings at § o'clock these class 
es meet at the residence of Mr. Wood, 402 
A street southeast, and on Tuesday and 
Friday afternoons at 2 o'clock at the Circle 
of Divine Ministry, Loan and Trust Build- 
ing Mr. Grumbine has a wonderful flow 
of inspiration, and the current of his 
thought seems fuller and freer than ever. 


Mr. James Edmund Searing, teacher of 
Health or Applied Metaphysics, has open- 
ed an office in the Ludlow, 200 Clarendon 
street, Boston, Mass. Some of our read- 
ers may remember an article written by 
Mr. Searing in the March Radiant Centre. 
It was an able article, too. You should 
meet the writer. Call upon him at the 
above address if you are sick or depressed 
in mind and he will ‘help you. 


Mr. Lloyd Jones, of 156 Washington 
street, Chicago, will issue in January a 
new monthly magazine at $1 per year. It 
is to be devoted to Physical Culture, Mag- 
netism and Health. Write Mr. Jones at 
the above address, mentioning The Radi- 
ant Centre, and he will send you a sample 
copy without charge. 


In addressing letters to 2016 O street 
make the O very legible. Very many of 
our letters go to 6th street because the O 
looks exactly like a 6. 


Tn sending a stamp do not stick it to the 
letter. 


yu can fill your life with joy 


If you will read 


* SEVEN ESSAYS ON THE 


ATTAINMENT OF HAPPINESS" 
By KATE ATKINSON BORHNE. 


'ho'd be nursing sorrow, 
to joy's delight, SUBJECTS. cheer fot Teaders are 
g, dread to-morrow, 1, Rest. eat —— 
Christmas brings in sight? 3; The Universal Mind. uplift the mind and lead 
out lungfully and youthfully, ne ditions. They bring 
| the ancients gay, 6: The Secret of Opulence. ||| Health and Prosperity. 
i and n PRICE ONLY $1. 


2016 O St. N. W. 


Address the Author, Kate Atkinson Boehme, 
Washington, D, ©, 
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KATE A. BOEHME, 2016 O St. N, W., Washington, D. C. 


Health ! Harmony ! Happiness ! 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 


“MIND” 


A Monthly Magazine of Liberal and Advanced Thought. 
Edited by 


JOHN EMERY McLEaN and 
CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 
Contributions from the best known writers on 


SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, PSYCHOLOGY, METAPHYSICS, 0C- 
CULTISM, ETC. 


Now In its fourth year. 
$2.00 per Annum 20 Cents a Copy. 


Foreign Sutscrir tions, 10 Shillings. 
All news stands, or mailed by the publishers. 


&@-2en8. 10 cents lora SAMPLE copy and Cata- 
logue of New Thought Books. Address 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
“Lire” BuiLDING, New Yorx«, N. Y. 


The World's Advance- Thought 
aw Universal Republic. 


Advocates all-inclusive Love, Liberty and Freedom 
of thought The promoter of Whole-World 


union. 
Price, 50 Cents a Year. 
LUCY A. MALLORY, Editor and Publisher, 

£ i PORTLAND, OREGON. 

WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER. 

A sixty-four Monthly Magazine devoted 
laine Btn i ines Church (not 
Eddyite). Edited by 


_ COL. OLIVER C. SABIN, 


reformer whose Shibboleth is “UN- 
TRUTH ; IT SHALL BE FREE.” 
ear. Office 


B12 10th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Premium Club Offer. 


Beginning with our January issne '‘The 
Radiant Centre" will club with Mind, s $2 
monthly magazine advertised in 


our cok 


umna. Eend $2 to “The Radiant Centre" 
office, 2016 O St, Washington, D., C., and 
you will receive “‘ Mind” and "The Radiant 


Centre " for the year 1001 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE VEDANTA SOCIETY. 
LECTURES BY SWAMI VIVEKANANDA: 


Ideal of a Universal Religion 

The Cosmos (2 lectures). 

Bhakti Yoga. 

The Atman. 

The Real and Apparent Man. 

10 cents each and 1 cent each for postage. 

Harvard Address, 15 cents, 2 cents postage. 

Raja Yoga, new ed., 376 pages, bound in 
cloth, $1.50. By mail, $1.61. 

Kanna Yoga, New Ed., $1.00. 


LECTURES BY SWAMI ABHEDANANDA: 


Motherhood of God. 

Scientific Basis of Religion. 

Relation of the Soul to God. 

Cosmic Evolution and its Purpose. 

The Way to the Blessed Life, 

Why is a Hindu a Vegetarian? 

The Word and the Cross in Ancient India. 

Does the Soul Exist After Death? 

Ten centa each and 1 cent each for postage. 

Reincarnation (3 lectures), 25 cents, postage 
2 cents extra. 


For Sale at— 
The Vedanta Publishing Co., 
$02 East 58th, New York City. 


Mention Radiant Centre. 


Just How.... 


To Wake the Solar Plexus. This is a new 
book by Elizabeth Towne, editor of THE 
NABGTILDS. It conwmine the “i Am the 
Sun of God” essays, which teach tne true 
relation of mankind to the sun. It alsa 
teaches correct breathing by original meth- 
ods, and tells how to awaken dormant 
power. The book is bright, breezy and 
unique. Send fora copy. Price 25c. Ad- 
dress William E. Towne, Holyoke, 
Mass., Dept. 7. 


MRS. HENRIETTA GARRISON 


MENTAL THERAPEUTIST, 


Is now located at 2016 O St. N. W. 
Washington, D C. 


—and will treat both present and absent 
patients. Hours for consultation, from 9 
a. m. to 1 p. m. daily, except Sunday. 
Write or call for terms and particulars, 


FRED BURRY’S TWELVE ESSAYS. 


1. Idealism. 2. The Heart ofthe Universe. 3. A New World. 
4 The Birth of Consciousness. 5, The Crystal Sul. 6. The 
Determined Wili. 7. Our Immortal Future. & The Temple 
of Delights. 9. The Great i onquest, 10 sane d the Imaga 
of Harmony. 11 The Maturation of Thought. 12. The 
Centre. Beautifully printed and bound in one volume, 26 


r 
FRED BURRY’S JOURNAL, 
793 EUCLIU AVE. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Mention The Radiant Centre when ordering. 


ELEANOR KIRK’S IDEA. 
A MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 


This journal is published for the sake of making 
people os Pre and happy. 
Where there is happiness there is always health. 
It introduces the reader to himself, making him 
acquainted with his own God, resident in his own 
breast, and equal to the work of claiming, possess- 


ing and using his own. 
i Price, $1 per year. Sample copies free, 
Address 


ELEANOR KIRK'S IDEA, 
696 Greene Avenue, - - Brooklyn, N.Y. 


